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So fragrant in the ¢lass, 
so smooth to the palate, so 
| ait Se : GOOD LUCK/ 
1eartening to the inner man. 

Here is whisky fine as a fine liqueur. Age has 
mellowed it to the mildness of milk, and yet 
in that mildness there lingers a deep and genial 


after-glow — a tonic to body and mind. GOOD CHEER/ 


HITE HORSE 


tqual to a Fine Liqueur 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1943. 


DEPUTY C.-IN-C.. NORTH AFRICA, UNDER GENERAL EISENHOWER “FOR THE IMMEDIATE TACTICAL CONTROL OF 
THE FIRST AND BIGHTH ARMIES.”—GENERAL THE HON. SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER: A PORTRAIT BY R. G. EVES, R.A. 


“ Sir.—The Orders you gave me on August 15, 1942, have been fulfilled. His 
Majesty's enemies, together with their impedimenta, have been completely 
eliminated from Egypt, Cyrenaica, Libya and Tripolitania. I now await your 
further instructions.” Such was the laconic eommunication which Mr. Churchill 


received from General Alexander, now appointed Deputy C.-in-C. under General 
Eisenhower in North Africa. The Prime Minister paid a special tribute to this 
great soldier as the man “on whom the overriding responsibility lay,” when 
he read the above message to the House on February 11. 
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r ORTY-SIX children killed!’ proclaimed a 
poster in a London street. ‘“‘ Avenge them by 
a Second Front!’’ One does not expect wisdom or 


balance in political slogans, but this one, though 
natural and well-intentioned enough, struck me as 
displaying a more than ordinary levity. For, though 
this may not have been its author’s object, it seemed 
to imply that, on an eye-for-an-eye and a tooth-for-a- 
tooth computation, the cost of a Second Front—by 
which was presumably meant a British inVasion of 
the Continent—could be regarded as a reasonable 
price to pay for avenging the loss of forty-six 
innocents slain in a London school. And if this 
assumption is right it suggests that those respon- 
sible for the poster had given little consideration 
to the kind of price which this country has got 
to be prepared to pay for re-establishing a perma- 
nent military front in Western Europe. 


For, let us make no mistake about it, the 
“Second Front’’ is not going to cost merely 
sweat and tears. It is in all probability going to 
cost blood—in torrents. And it is a cost that the 
people of this country, in their resolve to win 
the war and take the weight off their brave 
Russian allies, are ready and anxious to pay. 
But it is not a price to be spoken of lightly by 
civilians. Unless the Russians have utterly broken 
German morale before the assault on Western 
and Southern Europe begins, to establish a Second 
Front of, say, two million men on the Conti- 
nent—and a smaller force could scarcely hope 
to achieve its object—may well cost us casualties 
even greater than those sustained by this country 
in the whole of the last war. 


Most of us have forgotten by now what those 
casualties were and what 
they involved in human loss 
and suffering. One would 
have to go to Russia—or 
Germany or Finland—to 
find their parallel to-day. 
So far, we in Britain have 
had sweat and tears in 
abundance. But, save in a 
few specialised Services, like 
the Royal Navy, Merchant 
Marine and Fighter and 
Bomber Command, we 
have had comparatively 
light military casualties. 
Prisoners apart, the only 
nations which have so far 
been bled white in this 
war have been those en- 
gaged in the great battles 
of the east. 


I have written this 
because I believe, with all 
my fellow-countrymen, that 
a new front must be estab- 
lished in Europe at the 
earliest possible moment. 
So long as German resis- 
tance remains a force with 
which to reckon, nothing else can take the weight of 
the land war off Russian shoulders or bring that speedy 
victory which can alone save Europe, and perhaps 
the entire world, from a second Dark Age. In 1942, 
as Dieppe and Tunisia revealed to all but the un- 
thinking, that Second Front, in face of the German 
ability to deploy before our full force was ashore, 
could have ended only in losses, both on land and sea, 
beyond our then power to sustain. In 1941, though 
passionately demanded by the ignorant, it was un- 
thinkable. But by 1943 it has become, notwithstanding 
its hazards and bloody penalties, a feasible operation, 
and for that very reason one vitally essential. 
There has not been an hour since Russia was 
first attacked that a Second Front in Furope has 
not been urgently wanted. 





But the essence of such a front, if it was to serve 
Russia’s cause and mankind's, was always that, 
cost what it might, it should be successful. “Otherwise 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


it would almost certainly have lost Russia and our- 
selves the war. For the probable price to be paid for 
a sustained landing in man-power and shipping is in 
the nature of things so great as to leave us, unless 
attended by ultimate victory, at our enemy’s mercy. 
Once the enterprise has begun, we shall have to destroy 
him or ourselves go under. We shall have to go right 
on to the end of the road. 


What is important now, when the great venture 
is impending, is that everyone in this country should 





“ ONB HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS 
AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” OF FEBRUARY 18, 1843. 
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“* TIPPOO’S TIGER.” 


“ It is a piece of mechanism displaying at once the ingenuity and barbarism 

of the artist who prod it, no less than the ferocity of nature which 

could induce a Prince to esteem it as a favourite toy. By turning a crank 

like the handle of an organ, sounds are emitted resembling the shrieks of 

a man in the jaws of a tiger—while ever and anon a deeper tone is heard, 

intended to represent the roar of the animal.’’ ‘“‘ Tippoo’s Tiger” was 
then in the East India Museum, East India House. 
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his immense resources and armaments and his gambler’s 
temperament, flinched before it in 1940, though the 
land defénces and forces we could then oppose to 
him were trifling compared with those we shall pre- 
sumably have to encounter to-day. It is no easier to 
storm the Channel shores in one direction than in 
another. For it is for nothing less than this that we 
are to-day preparing and working and waiting, and 
every British man and woman must realise it. It is 
not the kind of enterprise that can be carried through 
in a fit of impulse or by anything less than the whole- 
hearted dedication and unyielding resolve of a 
brave and resolute people. 


There, in a word, is our task for 1943: not 
the avenging of forty-six children, however 
precious or barbarously done to death. It is the 
willing and considered sacrifice of possibly hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps even millions, of 
British men and lads: the flower of our manhood 
and the hope of our future. For in that 
momentous enterprise it is Britain that must 
needs take the lead. Without the resources and 
teeming millions of our American ally to sustain 
the attack, once launched, we could not undertake 
it all. But for the spearhead of the assault, 
if it is to be launched this year—and it must 
be—the United Nations must rely principally 
on British flesh and blood. For only highly 
trained troops can hope to make good such 
a landing in the face of a determined enemy, 
and the bulk of the vast new American armies 
can scarcely have reached by now a much more 
advanced stage than our own “citizen soldiers’”’ 
had attained at the time of Dunkirk. 


For, like Britain, the United States, though 
possessing the most magni. 
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ficent human raw material 
for making soldiers, has 
formerly eschewed national 
service in time of peace 
and has_ therefore’ to 
wage total war with 
men hitherto untrained 
to arms. Every month 
that now passes is making 
such raw troops better 
soldiers and multiplying 


p= \, their numbers. The time 

WAS Bae pai + Se } will come when they 
a) Vy Uae will be as good as 
“if Grant’s and  Sherman’s 


PL 


veterans of ‘65, and no 
commander could ask for 
finer. But we cannot 
wait till every American 
is ready before sounding 
the attack. We must 
engage now, and it is 
the British Army that 
must bear the brunt. 








“ PROCESSION OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA.” 


Above, “we give a state procession, to convey an idea of the qongeal style and splendour of these Eastern ceremonials. The 
representative of England in India is the successor of the Mogu 


than theirs, surrounded by almost equal magnificence.” 





Emperors, and supports a power more perfect and compact 


The British nation has 
therefore an immense re- 
sponsibility in the months 








realise how heavy the sacrifice may have to be, and 
be steeled and ready for it. The most fatal mistake 
of all would be to embark upon it in a light and 
irresponsible spirit, and then at the critical moment 
draw back because public opinion could not stand 
the rapid flow of blood, or the Admiralty and Ministry 
of Food the rate of shipping losses. 


It may be that the fortress will crumble, as 
the Hindenburg Line did in 1918, almost at a 
touch, but in the light of Norway and Greece 
it would be madness to count on its doing so. 
We have no right to talk of a landing on the 
fortified coasts of Europe unless we are prepared 
for at least as heavy casualties as would have been 
sustained in ar attempt to carry the Maginot or 
Siegfried Lines by frontal attack. For there is no 
outflanking or taking in the rear a coastline. It has 
to be stormed, and without a preliminary barrage. 
It is a task so formidable that even Hitler, with all 


ahead. It is nothing less 
than to lift from Russian shoulders the chief 
burden of the world and bear it for a while 
on our own. We assumed such a responsibility in 
the summer months of 1940, when we were utterly 
alone and had, with a quarter of Russia's popu- 
lation, to undertake it against the entire might 
of Germany and Italy. We were able to do so 
and triumph because we were led by a man who 
prepared us for it by warning us to expect nothing 
but suffering and loss. When the shock came we 
were already morally and spiritually prepared for 
it. Our hearts and souls were armed for the battle 
of the beaches—on our own beleaguered shores. 
To-day we are arming for another battle of the 
beaches—on other shores—as fatal, as bloody and 
as decisive as the first promised to be. Let every 
man look into his heart and make sure that he is 
ready for it. Our confidence in victory will be the 
higher because we base it on a full realisation of the 
difficulties to be overcome. 
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THE NORTH AFRICAN COMMANDERS WHO CARRIED OUT CHURCHILL’S ORDERS. 
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THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE LEVANT: 





TO FILL THE VACANCY IN THE COMMAND OF THE MIDDLE EAST: 
GENERAL SIR H. MAITLAND ‘WILSON, C.-IN-C., PERSIA AND IRAQ, 
AN AUTHORITY ON THE BALKAN LANDS. 
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TO CONCERT AIR OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BRITISH 
OLLIE FIRST AND EIGHTH ARMIES IN TUNISIA: AIR VICE- 





ADMIRAL SIR HENRY HARWOOD, UP TO THE PRESENT 
C.-IN-C., MEDITERRANEAN. 
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IN COMMAND OF THE BRITISH FIRST ARMY AND THE 


DWIGHT D., 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL K, ANDERSON. 











ELS 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, NORTH 


FRENCH FORCES UNDER GENERAL KOELTZ IN TUNISIA: NOW FULL GENERAL IN THE U.S. ARMY: 
EISENHOWER. 


sf MARSHAL CONINGHAM, 
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AT PRESENT C.-IN.C. OF BRITISH AND U.S. NAVAL FORCES ; 
IN NORTH AFRICA, NOW COMMANDS THE WHOLE MEDITER- i 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR A. CUNNINGHAM, 


AFRICAN COMMAND, AND 
GENERAL - 
RANEAN : 
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r GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER (LEFT), FORMERLY C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST, NOW DEPUTY 
i C.-IN.C. UNDER GENERAL EISENHOWER, WITH GENERAL MONTGOMERY, COMMANDER 
L OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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Important changes in the North African High Command were announced by the 
Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons recently. These were made 
necessary by the fact that the Eighth Army is now passing into the American sphere, 
out of Tripolitania into Tunisia, and will naturally come under the orders of General 
Eisenhower. General Alexander therefore has become Deputy Commander-in-Chief under 
General Eisenhower ; Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, now Air C.-in-C., Mediterranean, responsible 
to the American General for Tunisia. He will also control all the Air Forces through- 
out the Middle East. Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, hitherto with the Eighth 
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; AIR CHIEF-MARSMAL SIR A. W. TEDDER, FORMERLY AIR OFFICER C.-IN-C, R.A.F. MIDDLE 
i EAST, NOW AIR C.-IN-C., MEDITERRANEAN, RESPONSIBLE TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 
i FOR THE CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA, THE U.S, ZONE. 
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Army, will conduct air operations in support of the British First and Eighth Armies 
in Tunisia. Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. Cunningham, C.-in-C. of the British and 
American naval forces in this theatre, extends his command to cover the whole of the 
Mediterranean, and Admiral Sir H. Harwood, C.-in-C., Mediterranean, becomes C.-in-C. 
of the Levant. General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, now commanding the Tenth 
Army in Persia and Iraq, becomes C.-in-C., Middle East. It is proposed to keep 
Persia and Iraq as a separate command for the present, under a new commander 
to be announced shortly. 
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and the Eighth Army, which had expected at least a couple of 
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Our troops quickly took control. 


, went on all the way to Tripoli, 
soon made friends with the men of the Eighth 


two was established by a proclamation 


itself again pursuing as fast as it could go. 
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for 


Zemzem during a bad dust-storm on Friday, 
they 


infantry tanks, and 
forward whilst our field guns opened up against selected targets. 


with British armoured 


The main attack which led to the capture of Tripoli 
a certain amount of stiff fighting that day, but during the night the enemy 


part of the front 
closely followed by 
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AST | LAP TO TRIPOLI: INCORPORATING THE 
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A SKELETON HANGAR. 


DORNIER 217, ALMOST UNDAMAGED, FOUND AT CASTEL BENITO WHEN THE ALLIED i 
AIR FORCES OCCUPIED THE AIRFIELD. 
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DESERT FASHIONS! THESE SHEEPSKIN COATS ARE. VERY 
POPULAR WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY IN COLD WEATHER, 
ESPECIALLY AT NIGHT. 
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; AS SOON AS MR. CHURCHILL STEPPED OUT OF HIS © AT CASTEL BENITO 
HE QPENED HIS ARMS TO GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


' / ~ A 

' THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF TRIPOLI, THE PREFECT AND LORD MAYOR OF TRIPOLI, ON THE LAST LAP TO TRIPOLI: A BRITISH SOLDIER FINDS TIME FOR A CIGARETTE 
SURRENDER THE TOWN TO GENERAL MONTGOMERY. UNDER A NAZI SIGN CUT IN A ROCK 
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posted up in English, Italian and Arabic, and also by the. publication of a Casablanca and in Turkey, Mr. Churchill spent two days with the Eighth Army 
news-sheet in Italian and English, one side being called the ‘Tripoli Times," at Tripoli. The Prime Minister's ‘plane landed at Castel Benito, where he 
and the other ‘ Corriere di Tripoli." The first number contained, on the was met by General Alexander and General Montgomery. He spent the night 
Italian side, a message from the Army Commander to the people, declaring | ‘desert fashion"’ at Castel Benito, and made his official entry into Tripoli 
that the Germans are to be driven out of Africa, and that Tripoli is but on the following day, to receive a tremendous welcome from the units of the 
the first step to that end. As a fitting climax to his historic meetings at Eighth Army which actually occupied the capital of Tripolitania 
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N the night of Thursday, February rr, 
there was in progress a reception toa 
small party of Allied naval officers, when 
news came in of the capture of Lozovaya. 
It was a single episode, involving a Russian 
advance of some thirty miles, but I do not 
know that I have seen any news from the 
Russian theatre of the war more enthusi- 
astically received since that of the first great 
counter-offensive at Stalingrad. The two 
Russians present were particularly delighted by it, and 
emphasised its great significance. Lozovaya is an important 
junction, a link between the fronts of Kharkov and the 
Donetz Basin, which must have been in regular use and 
of great value to the enemy in co-ordinating the defence 
of these two menaced sectors. Its capture marked the 
beginning of a sharp Russian threat to Dnepropetrovsk 
and the Dnieper bend, which forms part of a rearward Ger- 
man line of defence. It increased the menace to the German 
forces in the Donetz Basin, especially as there was simul- 
taneous news that the Russians had crossed the Don estuary, 
below the confluence with the Donetz, and were thus also 
entering the basin from the south-east. Yet, over and above 
these considerations, there must have been present in the 
minds of all, intense satisfaction with the force displayed 
in the Russian thrusts at a moment when it might have 
been expected that there would be great difficulty in main- 
taining them. To my mind, certainly that was the most 
heartening aspect of the capture of Lozovaya. 

Last week I wrote that, whatever the Russian pressure 
in the south, we might expect to see a German withdrawal 
from the bulge of the Donetz Basin, partly in order to 
shorten the front, partly in order to avoid the risk of an 
envelopment similar in pattern to that which occurred in 
the Don bend. Indeed, I feel sure that the enemy would 
have abandoned the lower Donetz some time ago had it 
not been for the necessity of maintaining until the last 
moment a gateway at Rostov—and a wide avenue behind 
tne gateway—for the extrication of his forces in the Caucasus. 
Now Rostov has served its turn, and it may be admitted 
that the Germans have made good use of it. No more 
German troops can cross the lower Don. But during this 
process, the Russians have been squeezing the enemy’s 
salient in the Donetz bend, and its evacuation has become 
a matter of considerably greater difficulty than when I 
wrote a week ago. It is a principle established in many 
campaigns—emphasised, indeed, only the other day in 
North Africa—that even a heavily defeated army can hope 
to disengage itself from a superior enemy. It cannot be 
doubted that the Germans, though they would have had 
to abandon quantities of equipment and stores, could have 
broken off contact with the Russians, if there had been 
nothing to detain their right wing at Rostov and on the 
lower Donetz. But the situation is changed when the 
army which desires to disengage is compelled for strategic 
reasons to stand fast upon one part of its front and while 
it is doing so its adverasry, by driving back other parts and 
thrusting into its communications, isolates that part from 
the rest. This is the situation brought about, or at least 
taking shape, as a result 
of the Russian penetra- 
tion at the shoulder of 


the Donetz bend and 
towards Kharkov. 
To-day, as a_con- 


sequence of these 
developments, the 
question has become, not 
so much whether the 
Germans will evacuate 
the Donetz Basin, as 
how far they will be able 
to do so without suffer- 
ing heavy losses. The 
most vital point in the 
communications of the 
region is the town of 
Stalino. There, or close 
at hand, is centred the 
whole railway system of 
the Basin remaining in 
German hands since the 
Russians cut the northern 
line at Barvenkovo and 
Kramatorskaya, The 
enemy has defended this 
railway knot with the 
greatest obstinacy, and 
very naturally so, 
because its loss would 
mean that the railways 
further east would be 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


not sufficiently disposed in depth ; he has only small and 
widely dispersed blocks of reserves to meet one threat 
after another, while his rearward communications must 
be engaged in transporting masses of new material and 
equipment from the factories. In this situation he has 
to reckon with the new developments in Russian strategy 
and tactics. These, combined with the conditions of winter, 
which suit the Russians so much better than his own troops, 
make a veritable nightmare for his supreme command. 
There is also the factor of Russian superiority of numbers 
and, to-day, in contrast to the past, in material. This not 


only causes embarrassment on the active fronts, but also 
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THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE WAR IN RUSSIA >: GERMAN-OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY FROM THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER TO DEC. 7, I94I, 
WHEN WINTER PREVENTED ENEMY OPERATIONS, 
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cut. The heavy material _ 
near the front line could THE SECOND PERIOD: 
not’ be evacuated, and 
there would even be a 
grave risk to the Germans 
of losing a large pro- 
portion of their troops 
now defending the Basin, 
This is by far the most 
serious threat with which 
the Germans are immedi- 
ately faced, though it is not the only one. Further north, 
Kharkov, one of the principal centres of communication in 
southern Russia, is also imperilled. To the south, the 
Caucasian bridgehead round Novorossisk is threatened with 
extinction, though it is impossible for us to estimate what 
proportion of the German forces which fell back into it has 
been withdrawn into the Crimea, or, indeed, what are the 
prospects of the remainder in case of a forced embarkation, 
As I have previously pointed out, the enemy's main 
difficulties are caused by his losses and lack of reserves, 
and toa secondary degree by the fact that he had optimistic-+ 
ally pushed his material as far forward as possible to support 
the offensive in which he was engaged before the Russians 
struck back. His forces are too thin on the ground and 


first c 
by the Red Army in the ensuin 


THE TERRITORY REGAINED BY THE 
RED ARMY IN THE WINTER OF I0941-42, GIVING THE FRONT 
IN MAY 10942, WHEN THE ENEMY ADVANCED SOUTHWARDS. 


The first of the three maps above—all of which may be read in conjunction with that on the facing 


the Soviet frontier on June 22, 
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posted a force astride the railway line from 
Kramatorskaya to Lozovaya, and that it never 
saw the Russian attacking column, which 
marched round it. Such tactics. however, would 
have been completely unavaiiing had they not 
been supported by an administrative organisa- 
tion of remarkable skill. It is true that the 
Russians are now much better off for railway 
communications than they were earlier, 
since the junctions of Kastornaya, Voronezh, 
Svoboda and Stalingrad have been cleared of the enemy, and 
the lines have probably by now been restored up to within a 
short distance of the front. (The Russians are good at this 
work, and their method of nailing rails is simple, while 
railway restoration on open plains is always quicker than 
in broken country.) Nevertheless, the manner in which our 
allies have brought up their material, including tanks and 
medium artillery, to assault the fortresses in the enemy’s 
hands, far from their original base, is extraordinary. 

As these words are written, the enemy appears to have 
begun his retreat from the bend of the Donetz and the 
estuary of the Don. I do not imagine that sheer brute 
force would have carried the Russians to the coal-mining 
centre of Shakhty, nearly forty miles west of the confluence 
of Don and Donetz, the capture of which was announced 
last Saturday, with such speed. This advance must almost 
certainly mean the beginning of a retreat from the Basin. 
What will be the upshot, it is impossible to foresee. The 
Germans may get out of the sack ; indeed, it seems unlikely 
that there will be a complete reproduction of their disaster 
in the Don bend last year. It is enough to say that they 
find themselyes in a very hazardous and difficult situation, 
which will, in any case, strain their energies and which 
may, despite the best possible organisation, result in heavy 
loss. I will not indulge in the easy and popular propaganda 
on this issue, because propaganda on military affairs is a 
boomerang, as the Germans have discovered on several 
occasions, both in Russia and in Egypt. If you declare 
that the enemy is in a hopeless situation, when in fact he 
is only in a very dangerous one, you them find yourself 
involved in a tortuous and disingenuous explanation if he 
actually escapes from it, and still more so if he contrives 
to strike back. 

I think, too, it should be realised that our allies are 
likely to find fortifications as strong as, if not stronger 
than, those which they have overcome further to the west. 
The Todt organisation, with the labour of hundreds of 
thousands of civilians and prisoners of war, has fortified 
the line of the Dnieper and created a strong position, with 
right on the Black Sea and left on the Pripet Marshes. 
Such a position could be held more of less independently 
of the run of the line in the north, but there, if a further 
German withdrawal should be called for, the barrier of 
the Peipus would prove useful to the enemy. The line of 
the Dneiper would represent a total front only about half 
as long as that which the enemy was holding during his 
offensive against Stalingrad and in the Caucasus. If the 
enemy could get back to that line, then, whatever his 
losses, he should be able to re-create a considerable 
strategic reserve. . His 
best hope of stabilising 
the front there or else- 
where would be the spring 
thaw, which can hardly 
fail to hamper operations, 
and may bring them 
practically to an end. 
But for this purpose he 
must be back upon the 
line on which he intends 
to stand by the time the 
thaw begins; otherwise 
he will leave thousands 
more vehicles and tanks 
stuck in the mud. It is 
easy to see how much, 
in these circumstances, 
depends upon the events 
of ‘the next few weeks, 
and to realise that the 
longing for the spring 
expressed in the German 
Press and on the wireless 
is not mere bluff. To the 
stabilisation 
means much more than 
standing still. It means 
a chance of recovery, of 
regaining mobility, of 
collecting resources 
which will not be tied 
down ‘to the defence of 
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THE THIRD PERIOD: 


TO-DAY ALMOST RECOVERED. 


1941, until December 1941, when winter intervened. The 


(Drawn Specially for “ The Illustrated London News" by Bip Pares.) 


prevents him from withdrawing his eyes for a moment from 
those parts of the theatre of war which have for some time 
been quiet. 

Strategically the Russians have relied on two methods : 
the cutting off of salients and, where these do not exist, 
the thrusting out of long tentacles towards rail centres and 
depots like Kursk, Byelgorod, Kharkov and Lozovaya. 
Where resistance becomes particularly stubborn they have 
gone round it by further extending their offensive to the right 
flank. Tactically, they have shown remarkable skill and 
enterprise. Their attacks upon German centres of resist- 
ance have generally beeit made from two or three different 
points, and their approach marches have taken unexpected 
directions. It is, for example, reported that the Germans 


THE LIMIT OF THE GERMAN ADVANCE 
ON NOVEMBER I9, 1942, AND NEWLY CAPTURED TERRITORY, 


age—depicts the period since the Germans 

second indicates the territory regained 

The third map shows the Russian line in May 1942, when Hitler started his campaign in the south 

and Caucasus, the thick line marking his advance to November 19, and the resultant Russian offensive and recovered territory up to February 15. 

It may be noted that the military strong-points in the north of Lake Ilmen, Rzhev, Orel and Kharkov, captured in the first German drive 
in 1941, were held against the Red Army on the whole front when Hitler lunged to the Caucasus for oil. 


“ hedgehogs,” but will 
be available for any part 
of Europe. That is the 
issue now before us, which 
will have a potent effect 
upon the rest of the war. 
The fact remains 
that the Germans have 
suffered a terrible series 
of defeats, and that 
the exploitation of them 
by the Russians has not yet been completed. I believe that, 
at some points, the enemy is actually unable to withdraw 
as he desires, without losing more than he can afford. The 
tentacles of the octopus grip fast ; all that they touch is 
crushed, and they let go only to thrust further still. Every 
avenue of escape must be defended because at any moment 
the white-clad ski-troops may sweep down with the blizzard 
from any direction and catch men plodding along the road, 
or asleep, or with their food half-way to their mouths. 
Hitler told the German people that they would not have 
to face anything worse than the trials of January and 
February 1942, because nothing could be worse. 
They are facing something far worse in January and 
February 1943, and there may be more to come. 


(SEE MAP ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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TWELVE WEEKS OF RUSSIAN RECONQUEST OF ENEMY-OCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


SpPectarty Draws ror “ Tur Intustraten Lonnow News” sy Bip Pares. 
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TERRITORY RECAPTURED BY 
THE RED ARMY IN 12 WEEKS Li! 
GIVING DATES OF RE-OCCUPATION 
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A MAP DEFINING THE ENORMOUS RUSSIAN TERRITORIAL GAINS FROM DON TO CAUCASUS SINCE MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S MAJOR 
OFFENSIVE OPENED ON NOVEMBER 19, ACHIEVING GREAT VICTORIES AND STILL RAPIDLY ADVANCING. 


Our map defines the high tide of the German advance in Russian territory until | The railway line south-west still open at Kharkov was jammed with trains carrying German 
halted on November 19 last, the Russian front as it stood on Monday, February 15, troops which were being attacked by Stormovik dive-bombers. At the southern extreme 
with the shaded territory recaptured by the Red Army in twelve weeks of astonishing the enemy was reported to be evacuating the Black Sea port of Novorossisk. His 
victories and advance, continuing hourly at high speed. As these lines are written, losses in men and materials are phenomenal, sacrificing men in thousands and tanks 

in hundreds to get his main army away, but his chances are now regarded as slender, 






the fali of Kharkov has not yet been announced, but it is inevitable. The same 

fate awaits the big German concentrations in the Donetz, as Moscow Radio proclaimed for he has held on to the Donetz salient too long, as he did at Stalingrad. In 

on, February 14, saying, “ Large portions of Hitler's armies are trapped and have addition, from Lozovaya and Paviograd, Marshal Zhukov threatens to cut the line 

only. one choice left—surrender or destruction... On February 15 it was reported of further retreat west, including the enemy in the Crimea. In our map, dates of 
! reoccupation of large towns are given in brackets 


that Russians had broken into Stalino, and that street-fighting was proceeding 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND -EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 


MAJOR- GENERAL H. WILLANS, 
Major-General H. Willans, Director - General 
of Army Welfare and Education, late of the 
Bedfordshire Regiment and the Artists’ Rifles, 
has been killed in a flying accident in the 
Middle East. In 1939 he was gazetted to 
a London Division, which he commanded 
until November 1940, when he was appointed 
to fill the newly-created post of Director- 

General of Army Welfare and Education. 





COLUMN 
WITH GENERAL 


GENERAL LECLERC’S 
THE FRENCH GENERAL, 


General Leclerc’s Fighting French column reached Tripoli 
after a 2800-miles desert journey from Chad Territory, in 
During this, one of the most spectacular 

Guneesd Leclerc fought several minor, 
but highly successful, engagements, and did not lose a single 


Central Africa. 
advances of the war, 


one of his vehicles. 





THE COMMANDER OF THE NINTH 


HOLMES, WITH ONE OF HIS FAVOURITE 






REACHES 
MONTGOMERY. 


ARMY: 
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PRR ae RR Ee NOTABLE PEOPLE 
IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 








AMERICAN WOMEN WAR CORRESPONDENTS NOW IN LONDON: SIX UNITED STATES NEWSPAPERS 
REPRESENTED IN THIS COUNTRY. THEY WEAR OFFICIAL U.S. ARMY UNIFORMS. 

America has sent women as well as men as officially accredited war correspondents to England, and the six 

photographed here are (left to right): Miss Mary Welsh (“ Time” and “Life ’’), Miss Dixie Tighe ;(‘ Inter- 

national”), Miss Kathleen Harriman, daughter of Mr. Averell Harriman, President Roosevelt’s Lend-lease 

administrator (‘News Week ’’); Miss Helen Kirkpatrick (“Chicago Daily News”), Miss Lee Miller (“‘ Vogue ”’), 

and Miss Tama Long (“ New York Times "’). ‘ir uniforms, except for skirts, are like those of the men. 
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PRIVATE BRUCE “KINGSBURY, v.c, 


The posthumous award of the V.C..to a twenty- 
four-year-old Australian—Pte. Bruce Kings- 
bury—has been announced. Kingsbury’s 
Battalion, holding a position in New Guinea, 
was seriously threatened by the enemy. Kings- 
bury rushed forward, firing his Bren gun and 
cleared a path through the enemy. He in- 
flicted very high casualties and maintained 

his position until killed. 
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FL. OFFR. G. R. SGT. PILOT L. SGT. AIR GNR. D. SGT. AIR GNR. 
ROYDE, D.F.C. HYDER, D.F.M. CAMERON, D.F.M. W. GOUGH, D.F.M. 
“=< The remarkable story of how Flight Sergeant R. H. Middleton won his V.C. has already 
been told, but when the awards to other members of his crew were announced recently, 
the official citation told of courage, fortitude and determination of a high order in the 
face of almost insuperable odds by the five men now decorated. Flying Officer Royde, 
the navigator, was born in Odessa ; Sergeant Pilot Leslie Anderson Hyder, the second 
pat. was a former Glasgow student ; Sergeant Air Gunner Cameron, a former game- 
eeper ; Sergeant Air Gunner Wray Gough was Say hand in peacetime ; and Pilot 

Officer Norman Skinner, the wireless operator. e two officers received the D.F.C., 
and the other three the D.F.M. 
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THE WINNING CREW 


ge rr nnn LLL OO Oe 
OXFORD WINS THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE: 
IN TRAINING. 


Oxford won the second wartime University Boat-Race over a 1}-mile course at 
Radley, on February 13, beating Cambridge by two-thirds of a length in 
4mins, 49 secs. The winning crew, as shown above, were: D. G. Jameson 
(bow) ; G. B. Rooke ; J. M. H. Brooks ; W. Whitechurch ; R. J. Lowry; A. J. A. 
Gillan ; T. H. S. Burns: F. A. de Hamel (stroke) ; and A. G. C. Shattock (cox). 
A tremendous burst of spaed at the start gave Oxford a lead which it never lost. 
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THE FIRST NEGRO COMMANDER OF A _ U.S. 


TRIPOLI : SHIP, 


CAPTAIN H, MULZAC, ON THE BRIDGE. 


For the first time, a Negro, Captain Hugh Mulzac, has brought 

an American ship into a British port. His crew consisted of 

almost every nationality, and his ship is one of the new 

American Liberty ships, the 10,000-ton “‘ Booker T. Washing- 

ton.”” Captain Mulzac has got his master's certificate after 
thirty-five years at sea. 











LORD NUFFIELD. 
Lord Nuffield has announced his intention of 














founding a charitable trust, to be known as | >= 
“The Nuffield Foundation,” to assist medical | £ 
research and teaching; the organisation and 
develo mt of medical and health services ; 
scientific research and teaching in the interests 





w. G. THE VICTORIOUS SOVIET FORCES’ 
DECORATED : 


LIEUT.-GENERAL 
HORSES, OUTSIDE HIS H.Q. 
Lieut.-General W. G. Holmes, C.B., D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief of the Ninth 


COMMANDER AT STALINGRAD 
COL.-GEN. ROKOSSOVSKY (RIGHT) WITH M. KALININ) 


Some of the men who played leading parts in the spectacular victories won by 


Army, operating in Syria and Transjordan, is here shown at his headquarters of trade and industry; the pursuit of social Soviet arms in the big winter offensive were decorated in the Krem 

inspecting one of his horses. He is a very keen horseman. From 1934 to 1935 studies and the care and comfort of aged per- * Kalinin, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. the Kremlin by 

he was General Staff Officer, Ist Grade, Northern Command ; from 1935 to sons. For this purpose he will hand over his of the Order of Suvorov was presented to Marshal of Artillery N. Voronov and 
Colonel-General Rokossovsky, for their part in the “ 


1937, Commander, 8th Infantry Brigade ; Comment, 42nd (East Lancashire) 


Division, T. A 


liquidation ” of the German 


shareholdings in the Nuffield organisation to 
‘ Sixth Army at Stalingrad. 


the value of £10,000,000. 
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BERLIN IS THEIR OBJECTIVE: 
SOVIET AIRMEN PREPARE FOR A RAID. 
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BERLIN IS THEIR OBJECTIVE ! CHECKING AND PREPARING BOMBS TO BE DROPPED ON THE GERMAN CAPITAL. LONG JOURNEY TO BERLIN—ROLLING TOWARDS THE *PLANE. 
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THE BOMBER IS READY: HER TANKS ARE FULL AND THE BOMBS ARE CAREFULLY 
STOWED AWAY IN THEIR RACKS AS THE CREW GO UP THE LADDER AND INTO HER NOSE. 


HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION MAJOR PUCEP (LEFT), CAPTAIN, AND HERO OF THE SOVIET GOING ONCE MORE OVER THE ROUTE TO BERLIN: WING COMMANDER, GUARDS 
a - UNION MAJOR SHTEPENKO, NAVIGATOR, CHECK UP ON THEIR ITINERARY, MAJOR BRUSNITZYN (RIGHT) WITH MAJOR BOIKE (CENTRE) AND CAPTAIN NESSMASHNY 


| — ee eee | SS ee ee | 


Perhaps more than any others, Russian airmen are familiar with difficult flying such flight, a Soviet airman says: ‘ The front line is crossed at night; the flight over 
conditions, for many of them have flown for years through the terrible Arctic regions, the enemy's rear being carried out at such an altitude that the crew can seldom take 
where the eternal ice and freezing cold are more dreadful than the worst anti-aircraft fire. | off their oxygen-masks. Berlin ‘raises a curtain’ of anti-aircraft fire; change of 
As for landings, they are equally impossible in Germany and the Arctic. Each ‘plane | . altitude and speed are followed by a sharp turn. Then a heavy shock is felt; the 
makes a long distance bombing flight independently, the pilot using his own judgment bombs have been dropped."" Twice more this manceuvre is repeated, and then the 
The itinerary is, of course, determined on the ground, and, in the case of a raid on | aircraft turns for home. Our pictures show the preparations preceding one of the 
Berlin, is very simple, as the flight is a direct one, there and back. Describing one many flights which our Russian allies have made over the German capital 
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A MOST DRAMATIC AND HEROIC STORY OF. THE SEA. 
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“THEY WERE EXPENDABLE”: By W. L. WHITE.* 


T seems a long time since the more lively kind of 
American journalists, anxious for something re- 
portable to happen, used to accuse us of waging a 
‘‘ phoney war ’’—as though we were responsible for 
either the existence or the truncation of the Maginot 
Line. It seems a long time since we were criticised 
for our various evacuations (our skill at evacuations, 
which redounded to the eternal glory of all our 
peacetime-starved forces was made a jest of) and 
since we were regarded as the rightful descendants of 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


price which may by calculation be paid in order to. 
gain a military objective—so many guns, so many 
aircraft, so many lives to achieve a victory or to 
mitigate a defeat. The defenders of the Bataan 
Peninsula and Corregidor were expendable... . 
Among the most gallant of that very gallant band 
were the young men mianning a M.T.B. flotilla 
stationed when war broke out in Manila Bay. This 
little party of seventy-odd officers and ratings in six 
high-speed cockleshells, comprised very nearly the 


not often quote these things, except when pointing 
out that they are overdone or unnecessary. But this 
one comes in useful here ; so rushed, heated, kaleido- 
scopic and interjectory is the book, that a summary 
is needed, and I could not have done it better. 
Stephen Crane’s ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage ”’ is the 
last short American book about warfare with which 
I can compare this ; but they are poles apart in man- 
ner, though not in gallantry. This one is discontinu- 
ous, jerky, breathless and full of slang, some of it 





MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS OF THE U.S. NAVY: IT WAS SMALL CRAFT SUCH AS THESE THAT PERFORMED MANY MIRACLES DURING THE JAPANESE ATTACKS ON THE PHILIPPINES. 


To illustrate the book reviewed on this page, we have chosen a photograph of U.S. Navy M.T.B.s 
of the same type as those commanded by Lieut.-Commander John Bulkeley during the many dramatic to lo-tubes and four ‘SO-calibre machine-guns, firing in pairs from each side; 
incidents retold in Mr. W. L. White’s story. These little craft are plywood speedboats, 70 ft. long 

and 20 ft. wide, powered by three Packard motors. They can attain a speed of 60 knots in quiet 


Ethelred the Unready. I shall leave out of the dis- 
cussion as to whether unreadiness for war is not 
necessarily an attribute of a decent, kindly democracy 
which only wants to live and let live, votes (on a wide 
suffrage) about domestic issues, and has not con- 
structed the machinery for relegating matters of foreign 
politics, arms, and war and peace to the minority 
of persons who are both interested and instructed in 
history, geography, and the variegated racial and 
religious complexions of mankind. The immediate 
point is that the moment that the United States 
found itself in this war, it discovered that it had 
carried our rather winsome faults to an even farther 
extent than we had. Not only had the population 
thought ‘‘ It Can’t Happen Here,’’ not only had most 
of the politicians and the public refused to believe 
that people, wearing European hats and spats, could 
plunge the world into universal massacre and misery 
because of wild, ambitious dreams and the desire to 
dominate, but even the Armed Forces weren't pre- 
pared. Those who ruled them were infected by the 
prevalent notion that America could live as though 
it were on a separate planet. They wouldn’t believe 
anything ; any more than Mr. Chamberlain (‘‘ To my 
astonishment, Herr Hitler answered ‘ Yes’’’) would 
believe that the Germans would precipitate a world 
war over an apparently small point. They didn’t 
know what evil, and pugnacity, and passionate 
desire to kill and die they were ‘up against.” 
The first result was ‘‘ Pearl Harbour,’’ against which 
warning had been given and not believed. And then 
came the Philippines, where the American General had 
been given a good salary and house, but no backing 
of arms. And then came a story of gallantry in 
face of inevitable defeat, such as will be told of 
our men in Calais; and one chapter of it is here 
recorded. 

It is recorded by an impresario or interlocutor, 
who interviewed survivors talking breathlessly in 
slang, and intervolves their narratives in a rapid, 
news-reel way. They knew they were mostly doomed, 
and those who got away were lucky. “ To be ‘ ex- 
pendable ' in the military sense is to be a part of the 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER JOHN PD. BULKELEY, SQUADRON COM- 

MANDER OF THE M.T.B.’S WHICH BROUGHT GEN. MACARTHUR 

SAFELY AWAY FROM BATAAN ON THE FIRST LAP OF HIS 
ESCAPE TO AUSTRALIA, 


sole U.S. naval force available to fight everything the 
Japanese could bring against them by sea and by air. 
During a few weeks of miraculous life they sank far 
more than a hundred times their weight in shipping, 
and one of their last achievements was to carry General 
MacArthur on the first perilous lap of his journey to 
Australia. In the end all the boats were lost, and 
most of the men. But four young officers survived, 
and this book tells their story in their own matter- 
of-fact language, each one speaking in his turn.” 
That is from the publisher's description. I do 


waters, and are capable of about 40 knots through 15-ft. waves. Each boat is armed with four 


and, as John 


Bulkeley said: ‘‘ There isn’t an ounce of armour steel on the boat—we’re little eggshells, designed 
to roar in, let fly a Sunday punch, and then get the hell out, zigging to dodge the shells.” 


to me almost incomprehensible, as is the slang of our 
own Air Force. But the spirit is such as to make 
one feel that these young Americans will in the end 
do as good execution against the Japanese as they 
do against our, and their, mother-tongue. 

Burnings, torpedoings, sleeplessness, changes of 
plans, shortages of petrol, desperate dashes, incredible 
escapes, a dwindling of strength, an obstinacy of 
courage, a chaotic mingling of Japanese, Filipino and 
American faces, fanatical or calculating: the book 
leaves a confusion in the mind. 

But two things sort themselves out from the 
record : the self-sacrifice of young men fighting and 


dying in a good cause and an incidental love-story. ° 


One of these young men was looked after by a nurse 
(Peggy), and they fell in love with each other and 
had the strangest of courtships. In his own words: 
“ Running any kind of romance, no matter how 
mild, was a real problem on Corregidor. About the 
best place to sit was right where we were, at the 
tunnel’s mouth. But the road ran right in front of 
it, and every five minutes an army truck would barge 
tactlessly around the curve, shining its dimmed-down 
headlights right on you. Then for another ten minutes 
you were choking with dust. If you got tired of this 
and tried to go for a walk, you'd hardly get started 
when you would realise that eleven thousand men 
were trying to sleep all over that little island, and if 
you went far, you would step on most of them in the 
dark, and not many of them would thank you for it. 
There wasn't an unoccupied square foot anywhere. 
We proved that later on when the doctor prescribed 
walks for me—to build back my strength, because 
I'd lost thirty pounds—and Peggy was assigned to 
go along. The troops swarmed on that island—every 
pond was crowded with them bathing; and I would 
always have to go ahead to take a look over hilltops 
and be sure Peggy wouldn't surprise them.” 

That in a doomed garrison! Modesty and decency 
and thoughtfulness surviving under a rain of Japanese 
bombs and shells. He, in the end, got away. Peggy, 
out of a sense of duty, remained behind. She may 
be dead, or with guerillas in the hills, or a prisoner 
in Japanese hands. 

I think, in the end, I shall remember that episode 
more clearly than anything else in the book. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 
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RECAPTURED, KHARKOV ENVELOPED. 





ROSTOV WAS RECAPTURED ON FEBRUARY I4 BY THE ADVANCING RUSSIAN ARMY 
AFTER VIOLENT FIGHTING, AND STORMED BY A SURPRISE BLOW ACROSS THE UNFROZEN 
DON. A VIEW FROM ROSTOV’S HEIGHTS, WITH THE DON BEYOND. 
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ea 
WHEN THE GERMANS FIRST 
OUT THEN BY TIMOSHENKO’S 


PICTURE OF STREET- FIGHTING AT ROSTOV, 
IN NOVEMBER, I94I, AND WERE HURLED 


AN ENEMY 
ENTERED IT 











DON, 
GREAT 


GENERAL VIEW OF ROSTOV, SITUATED 
A POPULATION OF OVER HALF A MILLION, 
PORT HAS CHANGED HANDS 


27 MILES FROM THE MOUTH OF THE 
IT 1S THE FOURTH TIME THE 
IN THIS WAR. 


A 
HAVING 


i 





FURIOUS COUNTER-ATTACK. THE ENEMY OCCUPIED IT AGAIN IN JULY, 1942. 
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THROUGH A MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF ROSTO\ 
SUMMER OFFENSIVE COMPELLED ITS 
NOW TO HAVE LEFT IT IN RUIN, 


UNITS OF THE RED ARMY MARCHING 
IN JUNE, 1942, BEFORE THE GERMAN 
TEMPORARY EVACUATION. THE ENEMY ARE SAID 





of 
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Se ne age 
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j 4 BATTERED SECTION OF KHARKOV OVER WHICH FIERCE STREET-FIGHTING TOOK PLACE. 
j CENTRE OF GERMAN COMMUNICATIONS IN THE RICH UKRAINE, KHARKOV’'S FALL IS A 
i SEVERE BLOW TO THE ENEMY. 

4 





The recapture of Rostov marks an epoch in the Russian war. The collapse of this 
bastion denotes a definite stage in the crumbling of German strength in South Russia, 
where a disorderly retreat threatens to become a rout. It was retaken on February 14 
after violent fighting, the enemy being outflanked from across the unfrozen Don, 
and ranks with the destruction of the German Sixth Army outside Stalingrad. With 
its fall, the recovery the entire Donetz Basin is a foregone conclusion. The 
storming of Rostov followed a typically brilliant final assault whose results 
have yet to be liquidated. The enemy, surging along the coast road to Taganrog 
and towards Mariupol, dense columns in headlong flight, was pursued by tanks and 
Red Air The Russians on February 16 were approaching Mariupol, 


of 


the Force 











oe 
EARLY PERIOD OF THE GERMAN 
HOUSES IN RUIN. THE ENEMY 


CASUALTIES, IN OCTOBER, Igq4I 


THE 
AND 


TAKEN DURING 
SMOULDERING 
IT HIM 


VIEW OF 
WITH 
EMPTY 


KHARKOV, 
BUILDINGS 
SHELL, AND 


ANOTHER 
OCCUPATION, 
AN COST 


FOUND 120,000 


completely enveloping all Germans in the 


by-passing Taganrog with the object of 
and pivot of all German defences 


Donetz Basin. Kharkov, capital of the Ukraine, 
in these parts, offers the enemy scarcely more consolation. On February 16, enveloped 
by six Russian columns, fighting reached a pitch of intensity unequalled since the 
battle of Stalingrad. Hitler threw in a large force, including tanks and picked S.S 
troops (the Nazi Blaek Guard), but he lost 100 tanks, and the S.S. troops from 
France were decimated. The large enemy forces here were attempting to evacuate 
the ruined city, but four of the six railroads were in Russian hands, making the 
retreat, if not impossible, at least a very costly undertaking The fall of Kharkov 
will prove the heaviest strategic defeat yet suffered by the Germans. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: LAND, SEA AND AIR NEWS. FROM MANY FRONTS. 


JEWELL. A WATER-BORNE GLIDER HAS BEEN EVOLVED BY THE A.T.C. < TO COMMEMORATE MUSSOLINI’S “‘TRIUMPHAL ENTRY” INTO CAIRO: 
THE GLIDER BEING TOWED IN AFTER A SUCCESSFUL LANDING. THE MEDAL IS DATED. OCTOBER 7 1942. 


The twenty-nine-year-old submarine com- 
‘ The first water-gliding experiment in this country took place successfully on Lake i i 
Po pooner A ge A og pe Me. yan Carl i A i - —, ——— — ‘ yg was — a4 — The head i yr above the s date 
: irec ir Training Corps; it was towed by a words engraved on 
Africa ; took General Mark Clark to make his = Sy bt took off, rose 150 to 200ft., and made a Perfect leading. Woter- . it was shown to Mr. Churchill on his recent Middle East 


“Saree 10 North Sin eliders were first constructed in Germany in 1940. tour, remarked that the Italians were then some 1600 miles nearer Cairo. 


LIEUTENANT N. L. 


THE 35,000-TON FRENCH BATTLESHIP 

** RICHELIEU,” WITH TUGS IN ATTEND- 

ANCE, ARRIVES IN NEW YORK HAR- 

BOUR WITH OTHER SHIPS OF THE 

FRENCH FLEET FROM DAKAR, TO JOIN 
THE ALLIES. 


At dusk on an og 30 the “ Richelieu,” 

one of France’s néwest battleships, 
edged out of By harbour and set an 
ostensible course for Casablanca, to lend 
substance to a carefully circulated rumour 


where she arrived on February Il, after 
evading a pack of U-boats in mid-Atlantic, 
and braving one of the worst storms of the 
winter. She was escorted across the 
Atlantic by American destroyers, and for 
rt of the yep was accompanied by the 
600-ton Fre cruiser ‘ Montcalm,” 
po any of a number of French warships 
which, under orders from General Giraud, 
have arrived at American ports for over- . 
hauling and refitting, in order to join the sea 
war in conjunction with the Allied navies. 
They include several destroyers, among 
- two large new Ships, os “s Fantasque 
and “Le Terrible,” each 2569 tons. 
In announcing their arrival, View Admiral 
Fénard, head of French Naval 
Mission to the United ‘States, revealed on 
February 15 that the arrivals were only a 
small proportion of the French warships 
being added to the United Nations’ forces. 
He spoke of thirty or forty more, including 
two other battleships, three heavy cruisers, 
six light cruisers, one aircraft-carrier (the 
“ Béarn ”’), and fourteen submarines. 


THE SPEECH THE R.A.F. DELAYED BY AN HOUR: GOERING TAKES THE SALUTE AT THE AFTER DAYLIGHT RAIDERS HAD BOMBED A TOWN IN THE HOME COUNTIES: SEARCHING 
AIR MINISTRY, BERLIN, ON JANUARY 30. THE RUINS OF THE SHATTERED BRITISH RESTAURANT. 


anuary 30, the tenth anniversary of Hitler's assumption of power, Marshal Goering was to Cloud-hopping raiders, following their now familiar tactics, attacked about twenty towns and: villages 

» for Hitler in addressing the whole German nation over the radio from the Hall of Honour one day recently, shortly or dusk. At one town the Home Counties, a British Restaurant 
at the Air Ministry, Berlin. At eleven o'clock precisely, the hour at which he was to speak, R.A.F. a direct hit as meals were being served at “rush hour.” A 

Mosquito bombers arrived over the capital-—for the rst. time in var em cad disorganising killed, many others buried under the wreckage. old church and a large stores were also 

the celebrations, and causing an hour’s postponement of the speec badly je in this same town. Three of the raiders were brought down at various points. 
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WHOSE SMART BEARING 

IMPRESSED MR. CHURCHILL 

IN TRIPOLI. LORRIED IN- 

FANTRYMEN PASSING THE 
™ SALUTING-BASE. 


OMETHING of the “style 
and air’ of men of the 
Desert Army who, fresh from 
the heat of battle, bore them- 
selves in a manner which pro- 
foundly impressed Mr. Churchill 
during the review in Tripoli, is 
reflected in our pictures. After 
weeks of strenuous fighting and 
forced marches under trying 
conditions of desert warfare, 
the men paraded in a manner 
more reminiscent of the “ spit 
and polish’"’ of an Aldershot 
Tattoo than of troops at the end 
of a 1400-miles advance. “I 
have never in my life, which 
from my youth up has been 
connected with military matters, 
seen troops with the style and 
air of those of the Desert 
Army,"’ said Mr. Churchill in 
his speech to the House of 
Commons on February 11. 
“Talk about spit and polish! 
The Highland and New Zealand 
Divisions paraded after their 
immense ordeal in the desért 
as if they had come out of 
Wellington Barracks. There 
was an air on the face of every 
private of that just and sober 
pride which comes from dear- 
bought victory and triumph 
after toil.” 


a -aeneeeeeeeeeteeerneeeeeereereeee a ae RR RRR 
PIPERS OF THE HIGHLAND DIVISION, AS SPICK AND SPAN AS IF THEY WERE TAKING PART 
IN AN ALDERSHOT TATTOO, PIPING IN THE MAIN SQUARE AT TRIPOLI. 


eee el 
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“TALK ABOUT SPIT AND POLISH!” 
; —Mr. Churchill on the Desert Army. 





MR. CHURCHILEC DRIVING BETWEEN RANKS OF MEN OF THE ROYAL TANK 
REGIMENT, DRAWN UP IN FRONT OF THEIR TANKS FOR THE TRIPOLI REVIEW. 


ey 


he 


ES 


4 ‘ MEN OF THE HIGHLAND DIVISION, AFTER WEEKS OF BATTLES AND 
FORCED MARCHES, SHOW BARRACK-SQUARE PRECISION IN THE MARCH PAST. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ro a 
DRAWN UP FOR THE TRIPOLI REVIEW, I JMMERS OF THE HIGHLAND 
DIVISION WIELD THEIR STICKS WITH AN AIR OF THE PARADE-GROUND. 
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“ADVANCE TO TRIPOLI”: HOW GENERAL MONTGOMERY EXPLAINS HIS PLANS TC 
final lap. of the victorious !400-miles advance. Grimly inexorable, the Eighth | re 
the 


Army had swept onward through minefields and derrolished 
actions with Rommel's where they could be made | A 


roads, fighting 
to stand, 


rearguards 


With the aid of large-scale maps mounted on the side of a lorry drawn up 
in the desert scrub, General Montgomery explains to the senior commanders 
of the various branches of the Eighth Army the plan of. campaign for the 
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ILE LIN ET TE RES —— 


t 


PLANS TO HIS STAFF AND SENIOR ‘COMMANDERS AT AN OPEN-AIR CONFERENCE. 


ighth | remorselessly pursuing them when they refused battle. And in the wake of to Tripoli" is the written title on one of the maps behind General Mont 
ghting the’ rolling British forces came, in a triumph of organisation, their supplies. gomery, and the plan of advance he outlined to the attentive group of officers 
stand, | A pause at El Agheila, and then the steady surge forward again. “ Advance seated around him brought them to the gates of that city in a matterof days 
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WARSHIPS THAT WERE SNATCHED FROM 
HITLER’S OUTSTRETCHED HAND. : | ; 
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IN TOULON HARBOUR. THE SCUTTLING TOOK PLACE ON NOVEMBER 27, 1942. 








HEELING RIGHT OVER, A FRENCH DESTROYER SINKS ALONGSIDE OTHER WARSHIPS [ 
—— 





see oa & - 4 
THE FRENCH FLEET LIES SCUTTLED IN TOULON HARBOUR: THE PATROL VESSEL } ‘ ; : 
‘* DEDAIGNEUSE,” OF 265 TONS, WITH (EXTREME LEFT) AN AUXILIARY VESSEL. 
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{ THE GREAT BATTLESHIP ‘“‘ STRASBOURG” : HER DISPLACEMENT IS 26,500 TONS, AND HER NORMAL COMPLEMENT 1431. 
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i ANOTHER BATTLESHIP: THE “‘ DUNKERQUE,” OF 26,500 TONS, 
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‘ “ r 
THE CRUISER “ FOCH,” OF THE SAME CLASS AS THE DUPLEIX,” WAS ANOTHER i SMOKE RISING FROM A LARGE FRENCH WARSHIP AFTER HER CREW HAD VOLUNTARILY : TH 
OF THE FIFTY OR SO FRENCH SHIPS DAMAGED OR SCUTTLED AT TOULON. i DAMAGED AND THEN ABANDONED HER. ‘ 
° X\ > 
> 
7 
: sh 


of luring or seizing the French Fleet for action against the Allies. But those was in the darkness of the early hours of Friday, November 27, that German 
hopes have long since lain shattered among the débris of other Axis plans. troops and tanks, bent on the seizure of the main force of the French Navy, 
Not the least blow dealt to them was the scuttling of an important section swept into the great naval base of Toulon. But they were too late. Even 
of the French Fleet in Toulon Harbour—a diplomatic defeat underlined by as they clattered into the streets of the town, a series of explosions from the 


There was a time when the Axis Powers built great hopes on the possibility which have joined in the fight of the United Nations (see page 208). It 
this week's announcement of French battleships, cruisers, and other warships | harbour announced that the men of the French Navy were scuttling their 
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** CHAMOIS,” 
THE “ CHAMOIS” 


THE MINESWEEPER 


CONDITION. BELONGS TO THE “ ELAN” 


OF 630 TONS, WITH TORPEDO-BOATS, 


4 


IN A SINKING 
CLASS. 
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LATEST PICTURES OF THE FRENCH FLEET 
SCUTTLED IN TOULON HARBOUR. 
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THE LAST MOMENTS IN THE LIFE OF TWO FRENCH MINESWEEPERS : 


““LA CURIEUSE”’ (RIGHT) AND “ L'IMPETUEUSE ” (LEFT). 
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THE “FRENCH -CRUISER _ DUPLEIX,” OF 9938 TONS, LISTS AND SINKS AT HER BERTH. 
2 . : 5 
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F 26,500 
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TONS, SCUTTLED AS THE GERMANS ENTERED 
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“ aALGERIE,”” OF 10,000 TONS, COMPLETED IN 1934, 
USED AS A FLAGSHIP, SLOWLY TIPS OVER ON HER SIDE. 


THE CRUISER 





— 


AND AT ONE TIME 


} 


ee es 


ships rather than allow them to fall into German hands.. By ten o'clock that 


morning the great act of self-immolation was completed : 


more than fifty 


warships, from auxiliary craft to battle-cruisers, lay smashed at the quaysides 


or sunk on the bed of the harbour. R.A.F. 


reconnaissance photographs, 


taken before and after the demolition of the ships, were published in “ The 


Illustrated London News" on December 5 and December 


26. 


Our pictures 





i 


a A HEAVY CRUISER MEETS HER DOOM: HER BIG GUNS AT EVERY ANGLE, SHE SETTLES 
; 


DOWN INTO THE MUD OF TOULON HARBOUR. 


~~ Sr ee se ~~~ ee ~ 


-reproduced this week, issued by the official photographic service of the 
Fighting French Forces, revedl in greater detail the fate of many fine war- 
ships. In a broadcast to the world on Sunday, November 29, Mr. Churchill 
said that “from the flame and smoke of the explosions at Toulon, France 
will rise again.’’ France is already rising. Her men are massing in North Africa, 
and her remaining warships have joined the sea ranks of the Allies. 
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ee 


LEFT IS CAPE ESPERANCE, 
LAST REFUC OF HUNTED 
EVACUATION. IN THE 
IS SAVO_ ISLAND. 


ON EXTREME 

GUADALCANAL, 

JAPS BEFORE 
CENTRE 


Fee over six months, some of the severest 
fighting in this war took place in the 
Solomon Islands, and the tenacity with which 
the Japanese attempted Guadalcanal’s recap- 


ture and the losses they sustained, yield proof 
[Continued below. 


S. MARINES, LED BY A NATIVE 
GUIDE, FOLLOWING A JUNGLE 
TRAIL TO OUTFLANK JAPANESE, 
WHOM THEY FINALLY FORCED TO 

ABANDON GUADALCANAL, 
Continued.) 
of its importance in their eyes, 
apart from‘ saving face,’’ on which 
they set such store. They lost in 
that period 166 warships and trans- 
ports, 800 ‘planes, and estimated 
between 60,000 and 75,000 men. 
During most of that time, the 
U.S. Marines suffered from every 
possible disadvantage, from the 
time they were first landed in 
August last until, on February 4, 
they had the satisfaction of driving 
the last remnants of the enemy into 
a corner beyond Cape Esperance, 
[Continued above on right, 
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A SIGN OF HURRIED RETREAT: A U.S. 
EXAMINES A CHEST FULI 
LEFT BEHIND BY THE ENEMY IN HIS 


TO ESCAPE CAPTURE 


OF JAPANESE MONEY 
DESPERATE 


CHEERING 
AMERICANS: 
FORTRESS ON 


FOR 
A FLYING 
HENDERSON 


AIRFIELD, 
a 





MARINES SERGEANT 
AND CARDS 


ANXIETY 


THE 


\ ‘ JEEP”? CONVEYING LIEU 
U.S. 


OF GUADALCANAL : 


Ss 
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THE PACIFIC KEY ISLAND. 








YENERAL T. E. HOLCOMB, 
MARINES, ON INSPECTION, ON A ROAD CUT 


THROUGH THE JUNGLE BY HIS HANDY MEN. 


THIS 
ENEMY 


VEGETATION CONCEALING 
SOLDIERS 


DENSE 
THROUGH WHICH U.S. 


WAS THE 
SNIPERS, 


FOUGHT TO DEFEAT AND COMPEL THE JAPANESE TO 


FLEE FROM GUADALCANAL, 


MACHINE ABOUT TO 
OFF FROM A 


MAT 


A PAGODA-LIKE JAPANESE SHACK. U.S. 
HEADQUARTERS AT HENDERSON FIELD 
ENEMY 


FORCE 


POWERFUL 


eet 


FIGHTING “ 
H 


HUGE STEEL 


ee i 


DESTROYER PATROLLING OFF 

FLORIDA ISLAND, OPPOSITE GUADALCANAL. 

THIS SEA THE ENEMY LOST MANY 
WARSHIPS AND ’PLANES. 


AN AMERICAN 


bacinaaheoant 


Continued} 

where they were taken off at night by war- 
ships which slipped silently away. The U.S. 
Marines were sniped at in the jungles, from 
trees, caves, everywhere, but at close quarters 


the little yellow men, like their Axis friends, 
[Continued below. 


VIEW OF HENDERSON 
CAPTURED FROM THE 
JAPS IN AUGUST 1942, AFTER 
SEVERE FIGHTING, PIVOT OF ENEMY 
ATTACKS FOR SIX MONTHS. 


AN AIR 
AIRFIELD, 


Continued.) 

cannot face bayonets. The Marines 
were short of guns and ammunition, 
short of food, victims of every kind 
of unpleasant insect, suffered from 
most tropical diseases, but doggedly 
hung on to the Henderson Airfield 
and have finally triumphed. The 
Japanese have lost their outer 
bastion guarding the Dutch 
East Indies, and their situation 
threatens to become precarious 
as the Americans advance from 
the Solomons and New Guinea. 
The enemy apparently were not 


TAKE j 
short of munitions, guns, or food. 


AT GUADALCANAL, ra 


NUMEROUS 


MARINES’ AND AIR 
IT SURVIVED 
BOMBINGS ALTHOUGH THE ENEMY 


CBASELESSLY ATTACKED IT. 


named 


4 
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f SUBMARINE BASE——MALTA, GEORGE CROSS : THE FARM- 
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YARD AT THE BASE WHERE THE RABBITS ARE KEPT. 


A SUBMARINE BEING 
THIS IS DONE DIRECTLY 


COMMANDER C. H. HUTCHINSON, D.S.O., WITH A RATING, 
SHOWING OFF TWO OF THE RABBITS REARED AT THE BASE. 


ee ee 
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aera aan ey pens 
AND ANNIE! THE SOLE PIG SURVIVORS OUT | 
OF A HERD OF SEVENTY ORIGINALLY KEPT. i 
; 
on 
j 


MARY 


After Italy entered the war, Malta’s vulnerability from the air excluded the use 


of submarine depét ships, and a shore base was resorted to. The duties of such a 
base are to provide facilities for minor repairs, fuel and lubricating oils, water, 
victuals and stores, ammunition and torpedoes, and all the commodities needed to 
maintain submarines at sea. The base also ensures rest and recreation for the crews, 
with exercise and a change of diet in comfortable surroundings. At Malta's submarine 


ILLUSTRATED 


SUBMARINE CHARGING HER BATTERIES AT THE BASE: 
THIS CAN ONLY BE DONE ON THE SURFACE. 


INSPECTED 
A SHIP RETURNS TO THE BASE, 


VEGETABLES TOO : MEMBERS OF A SUBMARINE CREW TENDING 
THEIR CAULIFLOWERS IN ONE OF THE BASE’'S GARDENS. 
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FOR SUBMARINES AT MALTA: SHORE BASE ACTIVITIES. 
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r THE MEN’S UNDERGROUND MESS-DECK : A SUBMARINE 
H BASE ENSURES REST AND RECREATION. 


AND OVERHAULED: 


HOISTING A “ TIN FISH ”’: A TORPEDO BEING LOADED 
INTO A SUBMARINE AT MALTA’S BASE. 


Be Er Ce 


T OFFICERS ENJOYING THE SUNSHINE ON THE BALCONY 
i OF THEIR COMFORTABLE QUARTERS IN MALTA. 


base, a large piggery, consisting of a herd of over seventy, was instituted, to prevent 
waste of unused foodstuffs, and to provide a different diet for the men. Odd corners 
of stony soil have been cultivated and produce large crops of fresh vegetables. The 
base also has its stud buck-rabbit, and each submarine has a doe named after her 
A cinema, which has two performances, with different films each day, and a change 
of programme every second day, is provided. 
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moulds with several charming designs— 
similar moulds have also been found 


AN UNIQUE EXHIBITION AT THE in the far-distant cities of the Indus 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. br Pigg rsa pos aio whether any 


several galleries 


these days of bombs and Baedeker 
raids, the more valuable possessions 
of the museums of the country have 
had to go to earth; at the same time, 
the public need for intellectual interests 





museum, even with 





to provide relaxation of mind and spirit 
demands that museums, libraries and art 
galleries should continue to function in the 


fullest possible degree. It is, indeed, a pheno- a 
menon of the war that the attendance (The Article is by Courtesy of “‘The Oxford Magazine.’’) the twenty 


at all three has grown remarkably ; and 

the Ashmolean Museum is no exception to the rule. 
At the Ashmolean Museum, not only have the 

best of the usual exhibits been safeguarded by tem- 

porary removal ; even the plate-glass shelves on which 

they stood have been stored away. For an exhibition 


of any size, only paper 
and textiles remain as 
possible media—they 
can be hung on the 
backs or doors of 
cases. To a representa- 
tive collection of brass 
rubbings, the popu- 
larity of which barely 
waned in _ nineteen 
months, there’ has 
now succeeded what 
must be an _ unique 
exhibition, ‘‘ A Retro- 
spect of Archeological 
Excavations, 1919- 
1939, in Europe, the 
Near and Middle East 
and Africa, based 
on Reports in ‘ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEws’’’—reports 
written by the actual 
explorers and excava- 
tors of the various sites. 

Not only have 
these reports been 
edited from the origi- 
nal manuscripts with 
accuracy and insight, 
the photographs are 
excellently reproduced 
and the many coloured 
plates are marked by 
their fidelity. ‘‘ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News” has, indeed, 
done signal service to 
archeology, in recog- 
nition of which a vote 
of appreciation was 
accorded to the great 
weekly by the Anthro- 
pological Section of the 
British Association at 
its meeting at Bristol 
in 1931. 

In time, this re- 
markable series’ of 
reports ranges from 
the early Stone Age to 
the Romano - British, 
Byzantine and 
Medieval periods; in 
place, from South 
Africa, with its wealth 
of rock pictures of 
prehistoric men and 
beasts, to the British 
Isles and Finland, from 
Morocco to mid-Siberia 
and North-West India. 
At each site exca- 
vated, every aspect of 
life of the ancient 
inhabitants is dealt 
with through all the 
periods of occupation 
by those most com- 
petent to do it, from 
the humblest details 
of the home to dress 
and ornament, arts 
and crafts, weapons of 
the chase and war, 
and the architecture 
of public and private 
buildings, of temples 
and palaces, houses, 
fortresses and tombs. 


all are represented 


The sculptured presentations of 
gods and kings, and priests and heroes ; mural scenes, 
both painted and in relief, of hunting, of battles and the 
sack of cities ; and writing, whether the transactions 
of commerce, the syllabaries of the grammarians, or 
the literature of law, of legend or religious ritual— 
The student of any of these 
many subjects can follow up his especial interest from 


A RETROSPECT OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS, 
1919-1939, FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” at 


- case to case, gaining a vivid conspectus of its dis- 
tribution through time and space in the ancient 
world : the sculptor, the jeweller, the potter, those 
interested in armour or design or in ancient scripts— 
all alike can find food for fresh thought in these 


TWENTY YEARS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS FROM THE PAGES OF ‘' THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’: 


its disposal 





THE PLACARD 


READS: ‘‘A RETROSPECT OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS, 1919-1939, IN EUROPE, THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA, 


BASED ON REPORTS IN ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.’ ”’ 


A VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION NOW OPEN AT THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. IT IS EXPECTED THAT IT WILL 
A LONG TIME, PERHAPS UNTIL AFTER THE WAR. 


fine presentations of new discoveries. To take two 
instances: for the study of the history of religions 
there are portrayed, side by side, the remains at 
Dura-Europos 
on the Euphrates in Eastern Syria—of Roman temple, 
Christian church, Jewish synagogue and a Mithreum ; 
whereas from Mari near by the housewife sees recorded 


the contents of a royal kitchen, even to ornamental to this rule. 





REMAIN SO FOR 


available, could with the actual objects 
stage so comprehensive 
survey of archeological discovery in 
“ between-war’’ years as is 
provided by this paper exhibition — the 

offspring of wartime need and expediency—in the 
space of one gallery alone. 
Where possible, a few actual finds from the ex- 
cavations, or reproductions from them, have been 
placed in the lower parts of the cases to illustrate 


the photographs and 
text above. Maps 
and plans and a 
table of comparative 
chronology help to 
co-ordinate the many 
discoveries made dur- 
ing twenty years of 
active archeological 
research. 


We should like to 
take this opportunity 
of congratulating The 
Oxford Magazine on 
its Diamond Jubilee. 
The official ‘ founders 
and proprietors’’ of 
“The Mag.’’, which 
was first published on 
January 19, 1883, were 
T. H. Warren and 
Richard Lodge, but there 
were others who shared 
with them the work of 
starting the new venture, 
among them being Oliver 
Elton, Michael Sadler 
and Anthony Hope 
Hawkins. Amongst 
those who have con- 
tributed to the Diamond 
Jubilee Number is 
Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and we quote 
part of his letter to the 
Editor: ‘‘ You write 
fearing that I ‘ must 
be almost the only 
survivor’ of those closely 
connected with THE 
MAGAZINE in its early 
days. Happily you are 
mistaken. You may 
find the names of some 


of its founders in 
‘“Who’s Who’ with 
vecorded achievements 


even beyond Oxford's 
prediction, albeit Oxford 
prophesied high. These 
men belonged, as 
generations are reckoned 
there, to an age slightly 
ahead of mine, and one 
or two may yet earn the 
epitaph, 


‘ He lived to the age of 
@ hundred-and-ten, 
And dted of a fall off 
a cherry-tree then,’ 


a ‘vecord’ for which I 
but practised the other 
day by falling down a 
flight of stairs. (J 
mention it, Sir, to 
excuse my bad hand- 
writing and the brevity 
of this letter.) 

‘*To maintain the 
brilliance of that first 
group—which included 
D. S. MacColl, of 
Lincoln, and J. W. 
Mackail (now O.M.), of 
Balliol with other notable 


undergraduates—was no one man's task for their sur- 
viving editor, Percy Matheson (1884-5), already weighted 
with his new duty as lecturer at New College. 
the as yet little known frontier fortress over, the careers of bright 
notortously brief, cut short as a rule by lack of funds.’ 
On reading these words, it is particularly gratifying to 
find that The Oxford Magazine'‘has proved an exception 
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THE APPAREL OF A SUMERIAN WOMAN OF ABOUT 2800 B.C. 
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~~ (LEFT.) RUINS OF THE FOURTH-MILLENNIWM SHRINE, AND THE OVAL PLATFORM ON WHICH IT STANDS, KNOWN AS THE “ PAINTED TEMPLE,” AT TELL ’UQAIR, IRAQ. IN| 
THE FOREGROUND IS THE REMAINS OF A MUCH LATER CHAPEL, IN WHICH WERE FOUND TWENTY-FIVE LARGE PAINTED JARS OF THE “ JEMDET NASR" PERIOD, ABOUT 
3300 B.C. (RIGHT.) A SCALE MODEL OF THE “ PAINTED TEMPLE” (I-50TH); MADE IN THE IRAQ ANTIQUITIES DEPARTMENT LABORATORIES. 


TEMPLF, ACCOMPANIED BY A DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, WERE PUBLISHED IN OUR ISSUE OF JUNE 27, 1942. 


OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS 
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This grave of a Sumerian woman who died about 2800 B.C. was found in a 
cemetery adjoining the “ Painted Temple" at Tell "Uqair, about forty miles south 
It dates from the time of the Early Sumerian Dynasties. About 


of Baghdad, Iraq. 
thirty of these graves were excavated, and recorded, and this, the one chosen | 


Fallen from her ear is an 
earring of copper beads. 


. A long copper hairpin still 


rests against the skull. 


Near the mouth is a 
copper drinking-bowl. 


.. There is a necklace of shell 


and carnelian beads around 
the neck, and from it are 
suspended three _ shell 
cylinder seals, with mythi- 
cal scenes carved on 
them. 


Around the Waist is a girdle 
of shell rings with a copper 
clasp. 


. They were evidently origin- 


ally sewn on to a 
leather band, which has 
perished. 


. On the chest is a copper pin 


with which her robe was 
fastened. 
(Continued opposite. 


f" THE GRAVE OF A SUMERIAN WOMAN WHO DIED ABOUT 2800 B.C.: IT WAS FOUND IN A CEMETERY ADJOINING 
L r THE “* PAINTED TEMPLE’ 


AT TELL "UQAIR. 





A NUMBERED DIAGRAM OF THE CONTENTS OF THE GRAVE. A LIST OF THE OBJECTS APPEARS 
IN THE LEFT AND RIGHT COLUMNS. 


ee 





(Photographs supplied by the Directorate of Antiquities, Iraq.) 
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J Continued.) 


8. Beside her right hand are 


for display in the Iraq Museum, is one of the best preserved. 
a woman, tall for a Sumerian, being about 5 ft. &ins., and she was buried with 

ali her personal ornaments and requirements for the journey to the next world. 

The burial was in a shaft-grave, and the body laid on a bed of clean sand. 


toilet requirements. A 
small copper sheath con- 
taining eyebrow - pluckers 
and manicure implements 
mounted on a ring. 

Two cockle-shells, one con- 
taining eye-black, and the 
other greenish pigment for 
the eyelids. 


A copper knife, or dagger. 


. Beneath her feet are the 


copper soles of her sandals, 
with the wires which fixed 
them to the leather. 


. There is also a regulation 


set of clay and copper vessels 
for the food and drink which 
she would require for her 
journey. 


. A medical opinion suggests 


that the subject was about 
to have a child, and the 
miniature pot may have 
contained its nourishment. 


The subject was 
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KING FEISAL OF IRAQ WITH HIS MODEL GENERAL GRANT TANK. 





THE MODEL GENERAL GRANT TANK PRESENTED TO THE BOY KING FEISAL OF IRAQ 
HY GENERAL ALEXANDER, DEPUTY COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, NORTH AFRICA COMMAND. 














7 f SEEING HOW IT WORKS: KING FEISAL If. KNEELS BESIDE HIS MODEL 
; TANK IN THE GARDENS OF THE ROYAL PALACE, ; 
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PREPARING TO CLEAN THE GUNS THE YOUNG KING TAKES GREAT PRIDE 
IN GENERAL ALEXANDER'S GIFT AND KEEPS IT IN PERFECT ORDER 


Children are the same all the world over, and the model of a General Grant tank 
which was made by the R.E.M.E. at their workshops in Cairo and sent by General 
Alexander to King Feisal Il. of Iraq has proved a great joy to the seven-year-old 
monarch. It was taken back from Cairo by the Regent, Emir Abdul Ilah, who had 
been on a visit to Egypt, and ever since he received it, it has been the King's 
favourite toy. It ts correct in every detail. King Feisal was born on May 2, 1935, 
and succeeded his father, Ghazi, secomd King of Iraq, who died as the result of an 


i 
— . 
. 3 at nr ear re ne 
t THE EEGENT, EMIR ABDUL ILAH, LOOKS ON WITH INTEREST AS HIS MAJESTY PLAYS 7 


WITH HIS MODEL TANK-—-CORRECT IN EVERY DETAIL. i 


accident om April 4, 1939. The young King takes great interest in anything 
mechanical, and he adores aeroplanes. He was thrilled when, on his last birthday, 
RAF. mechanics in iraq presented him with a model of a Hurricane fighter ‘plane. 
This present he “ discovered in a stork’s nest on the roof top of his palace. Young 
as he is, Feisal Il. already takes an active part in his country’s affairs, accom- 
panying the Regent on many of his reviews of troops, and on one occasion assisting 
at his Army's mancuvres 
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ARMOUR ENDER 
MOTOR 


THE MESSERSCHMITT Me. 210 Al: DETAILS OF GERMANY’S LONG-RANGE FIGHTER-BOMBER ; A REMOTELY CONTROLLED TWO-GUN 
BARBETTE, APPARENTLY DESIGNED FOR GROUND-STRAFING, IS ITS MOST NOVEL FEATURE. 


The diagrammatic drawing above, reproduced by courtesy of the “‘ Aeroplane,” 
together with the impression of the aircraft in flight, reveals interesting details of 
Germany's long-range fighter-bomber, the Me. 210, several of which have been shot 
down in this country. A twin-engine, low-wing monoplane, it approximates in type 
to our own Bristol Beaufighter and de Havilland Mosquito. It is a development of 
the Me. 110 long-range. fighter, which took part in the Battle of Britain, and the 
most immediately noticeable modifications are its upstanding single fin and rudder, 
replacing the twin end-plate vertical tail of the earlier model, and the substitution 
of detachable rounded wing-tips instead of square ones. Evidently designed with 
ground-strafing in mind, the Me. 210 is heavily armoured beneath—altogether, indeed, 
it carries nearly half a ton of armour-plate—and includes an interesting feature in 
a two-gun movable barbette, aft of the wings, directing from a gun on each side of 
the fuselage streams of bullets either to the rear or downwards at ground targets. 
These 13-mm. guns (roughly equivalent to the now famous half-inch guns of the 
American Flying Fortresses) are remotely controlled by a rear gunner-radio operator 





sitting back to back with the pilot in the cockpit. At angles where the guns would 
fire into any part of the structure of the aircraft, a contact-breaker device auto- 
matically interrupts the hail of bullets. Other armament, located in the nose and 
operated by the ‘pilot, consists of two fixed 79-mm. machine-guns and two fixed 
20-mm. Mauser cannon. A feature of the Me. 210 is the exceptionally large quantity 
of ammunition it carries. The pilot also acts»as bomb-aimer for a bomb load of 
just on one ton, he and the rear gunner constituting the crew. The two 1395-h.p. 
Daimler-Benz motors give the aircraft a maximum speed of 365 m.p.h. at 19,680 ft., 
and the six flexible self-sealing fuel tanks in the wings carry fuel for a range of 
about 1500 miles. Ingenious dive-brakes located in the upper and lower surfaces of 
the wings suggest that the Me. 210 may also be used as a dive-bomber on occasion. 
Expert opinion sums up the Me. 210 as a model whose possibilities have been over- 
rated. It is not so formidable as was at first supposed, and its only feature likely 
to affect future design in military aircraft is the principle of the remotely controlled 
two-gun barbette, operated by electrical mechanism. 
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FISHES IN FLIGHT, CAUGHT BY ELECTRIC FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY. 


a 


lye first satisfactory photo- 
graphs of flying-fish taken by 
scientific means and under expert 
observation are reproduced in these 
two pages. They were taken on 
the east coast of Catalina Island, 
California, at night during July 
1940 by Mr. Harold E. Edgerton, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Edgerton, the 
leading exponent in high-speed elec- 
tric spark photography, examples 
of whose work have frequently 
appeared in “ The Illustrated Lon- 
don News,” has obtained remark- 
able photographs of flying-fish in 
action. The fishes all represent 
the species Cypselurus Californicus 
and are all taken by the high-speed 
electrical flash photography method 
developed at the Institute. Before 
describing the motions of these 


flying-fishes it should be observed 
[Continued below. 
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I. FLYING-FISHES IN FLIGHT: A FISH, CYPSELURUS CALIFORNICUS, BEFORE EMERGENCE, SHOWING SPLASH BEFORE BREAKING SURF/ 
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Continued.] 
just before flying speed is obtained. 
The pelvics are only partly, if at 
all, unfolded, and as this occurs the 
tail lifts and the greater amount 
of supporting surface relieves the 
load on the pectorals. Note, too, the 
rapidity and extent of travel by a 
fish 12 inches in length before the 
earliest spray has fallen back. No. 3 
evidences a head-on view of a fish 
in an advanced “taxi” period, 
where apparently the pelvics are 
still held close to the body as other- 
wise they should be conspicuous. 
As usual at this moment, the fish 
appears to be rolling badly, bearing 
down on the right pectoral and raising 
the left. As some measure of the 
vigour of this rolling action, the flex- 
ible posterior margin of this right fin 
[Continued below. 
FULL LATERAL VIEW OF A PISH JUST “ TAXI-ING”’ BEFORE FLIGHT. NOTE RAPIDITY OF SPEED, WITH SPRAY STILL SUSPENDED IN MID AIR, ] 
eee a ee CI) ee en een CH aE ee ee a 
Continued. } [ 
that the value of this device for biological pursuits concerning 
locomotor matters involving high speeds is obvious. Had it been prac- 
ticable, high-speed motion- pictures would have been even more valuable, 
and it is hoped that such may be made in the future. As it is, the 
stills show a host of unsuspected detail and illuminate a variety of 
others hitherto resident in the limbo of half- knowledge. The time of 
exposure given in all cases here is about 1-10,000th of a second, which 
is sufficiently short to ‘‘stop’’ all actual motion. The photographs were 
obtained from a motor-boat equipped with a 110-volt D.C. generator, 
and searchlight for observing the flying-fishes at night. A small con- 
verter was used to produce alternating current to operate the electrical 
flash equipment. Two flash-lamps were used in parallel, one an experi- 
mental lamp about four feet in length (in two sections) in a cylindrical 
reflector; the other a spiral lamp in a spherical reflector. The straight 
tube was mounted on a pipe-work frame protruding as far out over 
the water as possible (seen at the top-left of our page photograph on 
right), while the other was hand-manipulated and directed at the fish 
photographed. A miniature Speed Graphic camera was used. Taking 
these extraordinary action pictures in order, No. 1 shows a fiying- fish 
just before emergence, the paired fins closely pressed to the sides, while. 
the upper caudal lobe already raises a wake, throwing spray high in 
the air before the head of the fish breaks the surface. No. 2 reveals 
a full lateral view of a fish before taking off for its aerial flight. Both : 
pectorals show a large amount of arching, due to the pressure on them i . HEAD-ON VIEW OF A FISH, WITH MOUTH OPEN, IN AN ADVANCED GLIDE, OBSERVE THE EVIDENCES 
(Continued above on right. OF ROLL IN THE DIFFERENTIALLY WARPED WINGS. 
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Continued.) 
is clearly bending. down as the left fin presses upward. 
This rolling has given rise to the oft-repeated mistaken claim 
of wing-flapping in these flying-fish. No. 4 indicates a fish 
which has not quite maintained flying speed. The body is 
somewhat arched in a vertical plane preparatory to the tail 
touching the surface of the water, when the “ taxi "’ stage will 
be resumed and flight continued without complete submergence. 
The fish is descending and all set for the renewal of the 
“taxi'’ period. The wings are relatively straight and show 
a large dihedral to give stability, and may be compared 
with No. 2, where the fish is driving ahead under the impulse 
of powerful tail thrusts, and the wings, held at a lower angle, 
are actually blown back and upwards and cupped by wind 
pressure. In other words, they are loaded relatively more 
heavily than, as in Fig. 4, the fish is merely falling freely 
to acquire a fresh “* taxi "’ impulse by its tail action. No. 5 
shows two fish in full flight, where in the upper one the right 
pectoral is arched upward, indicating that it is rolling to that 
side with the left pectoral high. At the same time, the tail 
is being swung to the right, representing normal resistance 
to extrinsic turning, with banking to the right. _ Since the 
effects are slight, it depicts a turn of large radius which 
nn nn en Se SE is being corrected. This picture well demonstrates the ex- 
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j. HERE A FLYING-FISH IS LOSING SPEED AT THE END OF ITS GLIDE AND IS ABOUT TO DIP ITS TAIL IN THE WATER tent of expansion of the wing-surfaces in actual flight. Dead 
FOR A RESUMED “ TAXI” FLIGHT. i and preserved’ flying-fish give the impression of much less 
(Continued opposile. 
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FORTY -FOOT SWIFT AIRBORNE GLIDE OF FLYING- FISH. 
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5. THE FLIGHT PRINCIPLE IS CLEARLY SHOWN BY THE LOWER FISH IN THE FIRST “TAKE-OFF” PHASE. BY A QUICK SCULLING MOTION OF THE TAIL IT ACCELERATES ] 


TO SUFFICIENT SPEED FOR A SWIFT AIRBORNE GLIDE OF ABOUT FORTY vast. THE UPPER FISH IS ALREADY IN THE GLIDING PHASE. 
ee | 
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Continued; 
wing area, due to shrinkage of the delicate membrane between the supporting ribs. or “ take-off,” phase of flight, the fish is accelerated to a speed where he becomes 


The lower fish has just cleared the sea and is steadying off to a smooth glide. The airborne in a glide of about 40 ft. The other is that these fish in flight open their 
pelvics are at a sharp angle pressing the tail upward. The left pectoral wing of this mouths, as notable in No. 3—a surprising fact. For the description of these pic- 
fish has been damaged on its posterior border and torn. Two further points may be tures we are indebted to an article by Messrs. H. E. Edgerton and C. M. Breédr , Jr 
emphasised: firstly, speed. By its violent sculling motion of the tail in its ‘ taxi,” (of New York Aquarium), published in “ Zoologica,” of December 29, 1941. 
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THE BIRDS AND THE CROPS. 








HERE is a tide in the affairs of all creatures as well as of men. Their numbers wax 


and wane according to laws dimly comprehended and often misread, so that when 


we mishandle them the result may be disaster. A recurring example is in the relations 
between birds, which are man’s first friends, and insects, which are his most formidable 
competitors. He has friends among the insects without whom he would not enjoy the 
fruits of the earth in due season, but many enemies. Among the birds the enemies could 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Yet if in obedience to the unwritten laws which 
bring about their increase, the increase becomes perceptible, an unthinking generation 
murmurs against them, as it murmured against Moses. 

This is particularly the case when the choice between birds and insects comes up for 
consideration. The broad elements of the case are that without the birds, the insects’ 
mortal foes, agriculture perishés. Dr. Walter 
Collinge, the birds’ lifelong defender, has put 
their claim in figures. In Great Britain, he 
counts 32,000,000 acres under cultivation. 
Suppose there are a pair of birds to every 
four acres; that will be 16,000,000 in all; 
and this hungry army will consume yearly 
135,411,328,000 insects. That is crop pro- 
tection on a scale that cannot be whittled 
down by any argument that the birds levy a 
toll on the grain and the fruit. The worst 
that can be said is that some of them seem to 
eat too much of both, without paying for it 
by a carnivorous diet of insects. They are 
labourers not worth their hire. This charge is 
generally levelled against the birds that show 
an increase of numbers; often when the 
increase is local or temporary; and against 
the outcry there is no widely organised 
enquiry into the facts. The examination is 
left to individual enquirers or bodies of 
enquirers, whose voices, notwithstanding their 
repute, are often voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. They should not be, because they are 
impartial. They do not defend the sparrow 
or the wood-pigeon. They do put up a strong 
case for the starling, in spite of much prejudice 
against it; and for the gulls, whose increase 
inland is less apparent but is not disputed. 
They plead for the rook, whose performance is more in dispute 
than that of most birds, but whose increase, owing to the spread 
of towns, is far from likely. 

On the whole, during ten months of the year the starling 
is a very useful bird. During the remaining two its excessive 
numbers and the scarcity of insect food force it to seek it at 
the roots of cereals: and not to spare the cereals either. In 
the United States its reputation as an insect scourge is 
equalled by very few birds. 

The gull has been assailed on very flimsy observation and 
an imperfect acquaintance with its haunts and habits. The 
black-headed gull, which should be properly named the 
brown-headed gull, has during the last fifty years come up 
the Thames to London Town in increasing numbers, taking its 
food, of which it must seek about a third of its weight a day, 
where easiest to find. But its natural habits are unchanged. 
It goes off in spring to gulleries in Essex, Norfolk (Scoulton 
How), Walney Island, Lincoln, Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
to breed, and otherwise scavenges the coast. As for its food, 
Dr. Collinge rebuts the idea that it affects our food and fish 
supply, by revealing that it eats eight times more injurious 
insects than fish by weight. It is called by some the laughing 
gull, and can afford to laugh at its detractors. Its relative, 
misnamed the common gull, because it is common on the 
coasts and is frequently seen inland from autumn to spring, 
has almost as clean a bill of health. It arrives on the coast 
from late August to the end of October and departs in spring, 
from the end of April to early June, having consumed three 
times as much insect food as fish. 

Now we must consider, apart, the rook, which has 
detractors among those who thin the young ones 
out to make “ rook pie,” excusing the taste because 
it helps the farmer ; and enemies among green-keepers 
because it digs up golf greens in the search for seeds 
at the roots. They forget that it helps the greens 
by warring on the leather-jackets, or ‘‘ daddy- 
longlegs,”” that may utterly destroy, them ; and helps 
the farmer by what it does to the wireworms. There 
is no universal agreement on its merits or demerits, 
owing to lack of knowledge,.and Dr. Collinge has 
been led to sum up its sins in the computation that 
10,000 rooks would consume 232 tons of food a year, 
comprising 80 tons of cereals, 32 tons of potatoes 
and roots, as against 65 tons of injurious insects, 
slugs and snails; with another 7 tons of beneficial 
insects to balance them. At the same time, this 
very high percentage of grain is reached from 
September to May and falls to a low level during 
June, July and August, when it is of great benefit 
to the farmer and its percentage of animal food is 
at its highest. On a superficial survey, the rook 
does not seem to be increasing, and some of us 
must always deplore its disappearance and the 
absence of its homely conversation. 

About the other birds condemned as thieves, a 
personal view is that there is little to be said 
against them that cannot be set off by the 
pleasure the sight and sound of them gives to 
anyone sensitive to beauty. There is the black- 
bird, with his “ boxwood flute ” as soon as spring 
is on the wing—what if he does pick the fruit? 
Dr. Collinge witnesses that his insect food is six times the weight of his vegetarian fare, 
and that after the black winters of two or three years ago the insect population rose 
piarkedly, thanks to the absence of this policeman, among others. The others he 
considers are the thrush, the missel-thrush and the tits. Each can claim a dazzling 
recommendation. The song-thrush eats twice as much insect food as fruit; the 
missel-thrush, rarer and fiercer, is nearly as good, and as for the tits—well, the 
great tit’s average on the evidence of his crop is 66 per cent. insect to 3) per cent. 
fruit, and the blue tit 78 per cent. to 6 per cent. If the blue tit eats two pennyworth 
of peas, who will grudge it to such a charmer ¢ E. S. Grew. 











““ PAYING GUESTS’: THE GULLS THAT FOLLOW THE PLOUGH. GULLS CONSUME EIGHT 
TIMES, BY WEIGHT, AS MANY INSECTS AS FISH. (Photograph by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S.) 





‘* ECONOMICALLY OF THE GREATEST VALUE”: THE 
ROOK, WHICH CERTAINLY CONSUMES GRAIN, BUT IS 
THE FARMER'S FRIEND DURING THE MONTHS OF 

JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST. a Day.” By Paul Duner. Translated from the French by 


(By Courtesy of the Royal Zoological Society.) 





THE GREAT TIT, WHICH, WITH THE BLUE TIT, IS OUR BEST ALLY 
AGAINST THE INSECTS. 


Photograph by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. 
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CONGO WAR RESOURCES: AND A BELGIAN ODYSSEY. 


OLONIAL possessions and dependencies are now regarded by the democratic Powers, 

though not by the Fascists, in a very different light from that which prevailed in 

the bad old days of exploitation. Now there has entered into the democratic view of 

colonies and backward races the spirit of trusteeship and what the Americans call “‘ service,” 

while the colonies, on their part, respond by greater loyalty towards the protector nations 
and a sense of participation in the Allied cause. 

This new type of benevolent imperialism is exemplified by the Belgian Congo, which 
at one time within living memory was not considered exactly a model of humane and 
beneficent colonial administration. All that, however, has been changed, to judge from 
an admirable booklet entitled ‘‘ BELGIAN AFrica’s ToTaAL War.” By Walter Ford. With 
Foreword by Viscount Cranborne, Lord Privy Seal, lately Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams; 

published for the Belgian Information Office 

A RBS (Evans Brothers, Ltd. ; 1s.). Lord Cranborne 
ei Saree x describes the new colonial dispensation in 

Winn aa Loe felicitous and inspiring terms. ‘ To-day,” he 

mk writes, “‘the freedom-loving peoples of the 
colonies of the free and Allied Nations are 
fighting Hitler and Hitlerism because they 
know that their own liberties depend upon 
the survival of the liberties of their mother- 
countries, ... Our Belgian friends and allies 
have something to tell the world in which 
they may well feel a legitimate pride. Belgian 
Africa . . . is making, as this most interesting 
and valuable book shows, a vital contribution 
to the final victory. It has become one of the 
storehouses and arsenals of democracy. From 
the copper, tin, and many other raw materials 
of the Congo are being forged the weapons 
for the liberation of the Mother Country and 
all other oppressed peoples.” 

To many British readers, probably, the 
vast and varied resources of the Congo will 
come as a surprise. In a chapter discussing 
the general trade situation, and giving details 
about Congo products useful in war and arma- 
ment industries, including palm and nut oil, 
rubber, cotton, platinum, zinc, lead, cobalt, 
manganese and industrial diamonds, Mr. Ford 
emphasises the friendly attitude of the Congo authorities to- 
wards Britain. ‘‘ The whole-hearted and ungrudging spirit,” 
he writes, “‘ in which the full resources of the Congo have been 
harnessed to the Allied war machine was made plain in a speech 
by the Governor-General, M. Ryckmans. ‘ How’ [he asked] 
“could they best aid the Alliance ? What goods did England 
most urgently need ? These should have priority.’ Such is the 
policy followed by the Belgian Government with regard to 
vital war supplies from the Congo, and embodied in four 
Agreements with the British Government.” Writing in August 
1942, the author adds: “ Since war came to the Pacific, the 
United States are more and more needing their share of Congo 
raw materials, and helping to supply machinery and other 
essential manufactures in return. The next Congo Trade 
Agreement will probably be a three-party one.” 

Besides the raw materials already mentioned, there is a 
wealth of timber and other vegetable products in the. vast 
forest regions, and new industries are being developed, such as 
the manufacture of matches and the supply of wood-pulp 
for making paper. The Congo provides South Africa with 
timber, palm oil, cocoa beans and bananas, while other poten- 
tial products useful both in war and peace are silk and cinchona 
bark, the raw material of quinine. Nor has the Congo been 
unrepresented in actual fighting. A small but modernised 
Congolese force made the 2,000-mile journey across Central Africa 
from Leopoldville, mainly by barge on the Congo and the White 
Nile, and took an effective part in the Abyssinian campaign. 

Another notable book of Belgian origin is “*A YEAR AND 





Eleanore Synge (Lindsay Drummond ; 1os. 6d.). The author 
is a doctor of medicine who was practising in 
Brussels when it was captured by the Germans. 
Despite bombs he remained at his post, encouraged 
thereto by his wife, and he describes vividly all the 
tragic things he saw. Tater, convinced he could be 
more useful the other side of the Channel, he decided 
to make his way to England, via Sweden, where his 
wife’s parents lived. First, however, they had to 
cross Germany, and it took him four months. to 
obtain a German transit visa. After some stay in 
Berlin, of which we get interesting glimpses (in the 
autumn of 1940), the family duly embarked and 
arrived in Sweden. In Stockholm, however, various 
prohibitions made it impossible to travel direct to 
England, even by air, and after six months’ waiting 
he bade farewell to his wife and children and, with 
the aid of friends, set out on what proved to be 
practically a round-the-world tour, by way of 
Finland, Russia, Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran, thence to 
India and, by sea, to East Africa, Capetown Brazil, 
the United States, Canada, and finally in convoy to 
an English port, where he landed “ exactly one year 
and one day after my departure from Brussel.” + 
Truly a memorable Odyssey, and all the more so from 
the author’s powers of observation and description. 
Even more urgent at the moment politically 
and strategically, if not as a source of supplies, is 
the problem of France and her colonial empire, and in 
view of the close connection between French and 
Belgian conditions during and after the 1940 débdcle, 
I had planned to conclude with four revealing books 
about the state of France at that time and the causes of her defeat. As it is, they must 
be reserved for a more “ spacious" occasion. Here are their titles—‘* Tue Riom 
Triat,” By Lieut.-Colonel Pierre Tissier, author of “ The Government of Vichy.” 
With Foreword by General Charles de Gaulle and 3 Maps (Harrap; 8s. 6d.); “ Lire in 
Unoccupiep France.” By Neville Lytton (Macmillan; 5s.); “ THe Devin in France.” 
My Encounter with Him in the Summer of 1940. By Lion Feuchtwanger, author 
of ** Jew Siiss.” Translated by Phyllis Blewitt (Hutchinson; 8s. 6d.); and “ France 
1% Torment.” By Madeleine Gex de Verrier. Translated from the French by Eden and 
Cedar Paul (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.). Cuaries E. Bytes 
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GUINNESS FOR STRENGTH 
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NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


A CORNERSTONE OF BRITAIN‘S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 





ROM a native genius for engineering 

sprung the wealth and power of our 
country on land and sea. It touches 
every phase of the national life. The 
activities of a major underiaking, such as 
The Nuffield Organization has become, 
would deeply impress those accustomed 


to think of it in terms of motor car 
manutacture. Its technical knowledge 
and production capacity have deepened 
with the times. Its potentialities in 
the field of engineering are immense 
and constitute a valuable asset to 
the country. 





Morris Motors Ltd., 
Wolseley Motors Ltd., 
The M.G. Car Co., Ltd., 
Riley (Coventry) Ltd., 
Morris Commercial Cars Ltd., 
S.U. Carburetter Co., Ltd, 
Nuffield Mechanizations Ltd., 





Morris Industries Exports Ltd. 
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The Time will come when you need no 
longer miss a good picture for want of a film. Meanwhile, 
the output of Selo films is necessarily restricted, but all 
available supplies are distributed through approved dealers. 
If your photographic dealer is out of stock, please do not 
write to the manufacturers; Ilford Limited cannot supply 


amateur photographers direct. 


<> Fiims 


MADE BY ILFORD LIMITED, FLFORD, LONDON 











That Plastic plane. . . 


If you had seen the American “all-plastic” plane which, before Pearl 
Harbour, was regularly making headlines, you would have said “ That’s 
wood—not plastics”. Put simply, the so-called plastic plane is just a 
lot of thin layers and strips of wood bonded together by means of 
plastics to form a smooth-skinned, solid and immensely: strong whole. 

Wood is an excellent material, but it has some defects. Plastics are pretty 
good too, but although ‘we're biased we admit they have limitations. Put 
wood and plastics together and several of the shortcomings of both disappear. 


while some new qualities emerge. It’s a combination which may be import- 


ant to many people, so why not ask about it from someone who knows? 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - ONE ARGYLL STREET ‘ LONDON WI! 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Centres of Service 


We are listing here some towns with 


Austin Reed shops. Each is acentre 


Famous Anthills near Darwin, Australia 


wi 


where those in the Services can find 
the quality of clothing they need, and 
the quality of service they hope to 
get: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 


chester, Oxford, Southampton. 


AUSTIN REED 


Telephone : Regent 6789 


of Regent Street 














—-GOODYEAR'S 
SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 
* 


High in the field of scientific 
industrial achievement stands 
‘Chemigum’—Goodyear’s synthetic 
rubber product. Today, we can be 
grateful for Goodyear’s foresight: 
the Goodyear tradition for pioneer- 
ing in order to improve resulted in 
Goodyear’s original exploration of 
synthetic rubber nearly 20 years ago. 
In 1938, after long and patient 
experiment, ‘Chemigum’” finally 
emerged. But ‘Chemigum’ is still 
difficult to produce in the large 


Another 






quantities which are needed today, 
and its cost is still relatively high. 
Not a second is being wasted; not 
a solitary opportunity lost, in over- 
coming these obstacles. Every day 
that passes is a day nearer to the 
mass production of Goodyear’s 
‘Chemigum ’. 

Meanwhile, the extreme gravity of 
the rubber supply situation calls 
for the most urgent effort by every- 
one. It is a vital national duty for 
everyone to save Rubber. 


GOOD; YEAR 


contribution to Progress 








Photograph—Fox Photos. 


LET'S CONSIDER 
THE ANT’S 


ARCHITECTURE! 


i 1s very strong and light, 

fireproof, corrosion resistant. It 
embodies all the desiderata of any 
modern building by Man. Metal 
on its mettle is an obvious demand 
for an age of peaceful re~construc~ 
tion towards Reynolds’ 


“ Hiduminium 2 Aluminium 


Alloys are devoted for 


which 


' ive” detail 
constructive detail. 


Mankind has much , 


in the future, to 
learn from Ant 


Architectural detail. W 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO., LTD., & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLSLITD., BIRMINGHAM, 11 


OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW-—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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a COPY OF THE ABOVE CHART MAY BE OBTAINED BY EN NG A PENNY STAMP TO THE ADVERTISING OFEPARTMENT 1, OUNLOF RUBBER CO ito ALBANY $T., LONDON, 


vy at the Office, Commonwealth He i i 
e | t Entered as S« i-¢ te it the New York (! Post Office, 19 
church, Wellington, Auckland and t Launceston und Hobart, lasmania 





